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them a religious education, and were very glad to be rid of them, she 
was tempting God by presumptuously arrogating to herself a trust to 
which he had not called her. We are at a loss to understand how, 
elsewhere, Miss Yonge can look with approbation on such impious 
opposings of the Divine Will as orphan asylums. After this we are 
not surprised to hear that " woman is not meant to be without leading- 
strings." 

The Temperance part is very judiciously managed. We doubt the 
correctness of the author's portraiture of Unitarianism. We cannot 
admit either that all Unitarians are cultivated and philosophical, or that 
they are all Pantheists and Indifferentists. We question the fairness 
of the open and covert assertion that Unitarians have " a purely neg- 
ative faith." 

Miss Yonge's two stock characters appear as usual, — the good young 
lady, plain, silly, and bigoted, but strong in purity and truth, and rich 
in faith and love ; and the bad young lady, witty, high-spirited, and fas- 
cinating, sometimes self-willed and giddy, but really noble and self- 
sacrificing. We fear that most readers' sympathies will be with the bad 
young lady, and she certainly is very shabbily treated. Here we must 
make the same objection to Miss Yonge's villains as to Bulwer's and 
Ainsworth's, namely, that they are much more interesting than the good 
people. We trace, too, Miss Yonge's usual fondness for displaying her 
learning, in the German quotations, which have evidently perplexed at 
least one class of her readers, — the proof-readers. 



6. — 1. The Progress of Nations ; or, the Principles of National De- 
velopment in their Relation to Statesmanship. A Study in Analytical 
History. London : Longman, Green, Longman, and Roberts. 1861. 
8vo. pp. x. and 662. 

2. The Limits of Exact Science as applied to History. An Inaugural 
Lecture, delivered before the University of Cambridge. By the Rev. 
Charles Kingsley, M. A., Professor of Modern History in the 
University of Cambridge, Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen, and 
Rector of Eversley. Cambridge : MacMillan & Co. 1860. Small 
8vo. pp. 72. 

The author of the first of these volumes, as we learn from the Pref- 
ace, is a lawyer already past the middle period of life ; and his work 
was composed many years ago, while he was preparing himself for ad- 
mission to the bar. In pursuing the necessary course of reading for 
that purpose, he was led to bestow much attention on historical ques- 
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tions, and his inquiries gradually assumed the form of an essay on the 
philosophy of history, which has remained in manuscript until the pres- 
ent time. It is now given to the world with the alteration of only 
" some occasional passages, where the experience of practical life had 
corrected the views of a collegiate recluse." It exhibits on the whole 
considerable familiarity with general history, a marked fondness for 
large generalizations, and much intellectual acuteness ; but its arrange- 
ment is defective, the meaning is often obscure, and the theory that 
underlies it is one which we cannot accept. Throughout the volume 
the writer shows himself to be what the first Lord Shaftesbury con- 
temptuously calls a "right islander," in the narrowness of his prejudices 
and the intensity of his national pride. It is not surprising, indeed, 
that an English lawyer should regard the English Constitution as the 
most perfect system of government ever devised ; but when this writer 
proceeds to test other systems by their resemblance to the Constitution 
of his own country, he sacrifices his theory to his pride as an English- 
man. Many instances of this national self-conceit might be adduced 
from different parts of his work, but a single illustration must suffice. 
In speaking of what he denominates " The Primacy of the "World," he 
ascribes the greater magnificence and brilliancy of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries, as compared with any previous period, to the cir- 
cumstance that two nations — France and England — have been in 
their " acme," which he elsewhere defines as " that period of a nation's 
existence when its own progress is the progress of the human spirit." 
To this statement we might take exception, on the ground that it utterly 
Jgnores the important influence of Germany and the United States in 
determining the character of the age by virtue of their scholars and 
inventors ; but fulness and accuracy of statement are not characteristic 
of this writer, and having announced this proposition, he proceeds with 
great complacency to prognosticate the speedy downfall of France. 
"The bitter conflicts of these nations," he says, "are the price that 
humanity has paid for its more rapid and solid advance, and these con- 
flicts will never permanently cease till France — already showing un- 
mistakable signs of its unfitness long to continue the rivalry — shall 
fall back from the race, and take its place among the stationary nations 
who, in a peaceful repose, look on at the struggles and triumphs of 
their successor nation, adopt its inventions, read its literature, imitate 
its fashions, employ its busy artisans, but of their own energy contrib- 
ute nothing to the cause of progress." It is in this spirit, so utterly 
opposed to a liberal and comprehensive philosophy, that much of the 
book is written. 

The thesis which the writer proposes to maintain is in brief this, 
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and we shall endeavor to state it as nearly as possible in his own words : 
" That there are two sorts of political progress ; that of nations, which 
Vico showed to be cyclical, from insignificance passing through a 
period of greatness to insignificance again, and that of humanity, a 
steady progress, the march of one that advances and never recedes." 
This rise, decline, and fall of nations he regards as the invariable re- 
sult of certain immutable laws. " As in physical matters," he says, 
" we see that the laws once fixed at creation have never been altered ; 
so I see no impiety in believing (as history proves, so far as the thing 
is susceptible of proof) that the laws by which national progress is 
governed were fixed at creation and remain unchanged." In accord- 
ance with this theory, he maintains " that governments vary with the 
national character, and are dependent on it ; meaning by the words 
national character not so much the character of one nation as distin- 
guished from another, as the condition, moral, intellectual, and physical, 
of a nation, at a given period of its existence." Of the differences of 
race he makes no account ; but the variations of national character 
are, without doubt, insignificant in comparison with the differences of 
race, and have exerted far less influence on human progress. The 
difference between a Jew, an Englishman, and a Frenchman, for in- 
stance, is much greater than it is between personages of either race at 
different periods of its national history. In justice to our author we 
ought to add, that in several places in the course of his volume he 
recognizes a moral government of the world by an Almighty Creator, 
and that he admits that man can remove " the matter over which he 
has power out of the sphere of one physical law and submit it to the 
operation of another," and also determine in some degree whether a 
nation " shall enter upon the course of progress," and at what rate it 
shall proceed along the appointed path ; but it is not less important to 
add, that neither the moral government of God nor the freedom of the 
human will are essential parts of our author's scheme, while religion is 
held in scarcely more honor by him than it is by the Positivists. 

In applying this theory to the facts of national history, our essayist 
omits any inquiry into the origin of civil society, on the ground that 
the subject is involved in hopeless obscurity, and begins the discussion 
with what he regards as the first scene of the drama of national life, — 
" the settlement of a few conquerors in the land of a subjugated people, 
whom, with the land of which they are considered as little else, than 
the live stock, the conquerors parcel out among themselves according 
to the feudal maxim, 'Nulle terre sans seigneur.'" In other words, 
national progress, according to this view, begins with the conquest of 
one nation by another, and the first step in the progressive course thus 
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opened is the establishment of an aristocracy composed of foreigners. 
This view, no doubt, finds some confirmation in history, but it is not 
broad enough to meet all the requirements of the case, and it will be 
found fallacious in some instances, while in others it demands the arbi- 
trary selection of one from among several conquests. It is, however, 
of fundamental importance to the working of our author's theory, and 
from it he traces the successive stages of national progress until the 
" acme " is reached. This summary is followed by a chapter on " The 
Primacy of the World," to which we have already referred, and in 
which, by a series of historical sketches, the writer attempts to show 
how, when a nation can no longer play its part in " the great race of 
human advancement," another nation " comes suddenly to the front 
rank," and " the history of that nation's progress, so long as it holds 
the foremost place, is the history of the progress of humanity." This 
chapter is at once ingenious and sophistical ; but few readers can fail 
to notice the wide interval between the writer's theory and his facts. 
It is sufficiently evident to every one who carefully studies the general 
history of mankind, that there has been a marked progress from the 
earliest period of which we have any trustworthy records. But writers 
who believe, with our author, that humanity "has advanced without any 
perceptible tendency to retrograde," take the most effective means of 
refuting their own theories when they confront them with the well- 
authenticated facts of history. 

Our author next proceeds to describe the characteristics of the 
" acme," which he believes will be most brilliant and durable when the 
government of a country is carried on by three distinct powers, — 
King, Lords, and Commons, — harmoniously working together ; but 
we cannot follow him through the five chapters which he devotes to 
this subject. We may remark, however, in passing, that the two chap- 
ters on Literature under this head afford the most striking evidence of 
the strength of the writer's prejudices, and of his utter ignorance of 
the intellectual condition and literary tastes of the people of this coun- 
try. Thus he gravely asserts that " the society of America does not 
court literary ability, and intellectual supremacy, like every other kind 
of supremacy, is the object of a moral ostracism." But so far is this 
from being true, that there is no country where men of literary ability 
are held in higher estimation than they are here ; and we know no place 
where " intellectual supremacy " has been made " the object of a moral 
ostracism." Elsewhere he says, " The refined and lofty feelings of 
tragedy would be dull and tiresome to the Americans." It is true that 
America has not produced any great tragic author ; but we may fairly 
ask, What great tragic author has either France or England produced 
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since America emerged from her colonial existence ? And it may well 
be doubted whether Shakespeare and the early dramatists of England 
are as much read or as generally admired in their own country as they 
are on this side of the Atlantic. Many other instances of a similar 
character occur in these two chapters, and in that on " The Schools of 
Statesmen " ; but we have no space for further illustrations of this 
moral and intellectual narrowness. 

Having traced the progress of nations to their "acme," our author 
next proceeds to mark their downward course, which he regards as 
likewise the result of immutable laws ; and to this subject and to some 
connected topics he devotes the second half of his volume. It exhibits 
the same intellectual characteristics which we have already noticed ; 
and we need not give to it a more detailed examination. 

Of Mr. Kingsley's Inaugural Address we can only say that it is a 
vigorous and manly discourse, which we have read with entire satis- 
faction. As its title indicates, it is designed in part as a refutation of 
those mechanical theories which have of late years been so frequently 
brought forward to explain the course of historical events. Mr. Kings- 
ley proposes to teach history according to a very different theory 
from that of the Positivists ; and we cannot but regard it as a happy 
augury, that he should thus early have taken his stand in direct antag- 
onism to their views. 



7. — The Journal and Correspondence of William, Lord Auckland. 
With a Preface and Introduction by the Right Hon. and Right 
Rev. the Bishop op Bath and Wells. London : Richard 
Bentley. 1861. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. xx. and 533, 520. 

William Eden, created in 1789 first Lord Auckland, was a man of 
considerable ability, and for more than thirty years acted a conspicuous 
part in public life in connection with both English and Continental 
politics. He was born in 1745, and was educated at Eton and Oxford. 
At the age of twenty-three he was called to the bar, and four years 
afterward he entered Parliament, as a follower of Lord North. In 
1778 he was sent to America as one of the Commissioners for effecting 
a reconciliation with the revolted Colonies. On his return to England 
he was made Chief Secretary for Ireland, which office he held until the 
overthrow of Lord North's administration. When the Coalition was 
formed he gave to it a cordial support, though he subsequently joined 
the party of Mr. Pitt; and in 1785 he was appointed Envoy Extraor- 
dinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to France, in which capacity he 
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